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— a condition under which by no degree of 
power, can anything really great be called 
into existence. The idle copying of the 
Greek works, with whatever modification 
of form, is nonsense, unworthy of serious 
contemplation or criticism. 

The latter characteristic, that of ideal 
unity, is essential to all good sculpture, 
equally now as then ; and it is this which 
constitutes the true spirit of Greek Art, in 
the technical point of view. The same 
law governs the ideal still, that for each 
conceivable form of human combination, 
there is a distinct perfect expression which 
it is the peculiar province of sculpture to 
develop, and failing in which, no statue is 
entitled to be placed in the first rank of 
that form of Art. 

It seems just, then, that the sculptor in 
modern times should make those works of 
antiquity which remain, his especial study 
—and according to his devotion to their 
form or their spirit, will be the good or 
evil derived from them. The two groups, 
whose titles stand at the head of this arti- 
cle, illustrate both the use and the abuse of 
the antique. The Hebe and Ganymede can 
hardly be supposed to represent Crawford 
justly — it seems rather an idle freak care- 
lessly wrought out, than the deliberate pro- 
duction of an artist of established position 
and recognized genius. In it the grand old 
Greek myth has become a simple story, 
dignified only by associations of antiquity. 
Regarding the characters as matter-of-fact 
personages, he has represented them in the 
performance of a matter-of-fact drama of 
real life, wherein Hebe resigns to Gany- 
mede the instruments of her office ; and so 
they become to us just what Hebe and 
Ganymede are to the ignorant readers of 
mythology — fabulous personages; rather 
than as the Greek saw them, as spiritual 
truths. 'With them in the former light, we 
have hot so much interest as we should 
have with Moll Pitcher assuming the office 
of cannoneer. What are they to us? 
Thus, in the very outset, all interest in the 
theme is sacrificed to a spectral dignity of 
artistic association. It is impossible for 
any artist to realize much from such a 
theme, so regarded — whatever real genius 
he may have — and so this whole group 
impresses us as the result of a momentary 
conceit, worked out by an uninterested ap- 
plication of the artist's powers. The story 
itself is feebly told — the figures are con- 
ceived without spirit, and modelled with- 
out evidence of real enjoyment of beauty, 
and without any perception of individual 
ideals. It could scarcely be otherwise if 
the artist had any real poetic feeling, or 
were anything greater than a mechanical 
imitator of forms. The very genius that 
leads us to the highest success in a produc- 
tion which calls out our full feeling, will 
leave us stranded when we attempt that 
which we do not love, for it will not be 
made to work like a mere laborer. 

There is a singular instance, in the Hebe, 
of error arising from a prescriptive rule of 
grace in composition ; the outline of the 
figure, as seen from the front, assumes on 
one side a form of curve, in itself graceful, 
and evidently labored out to produce an ef- 
fect, but the preservation of which, neces- 
sitates perfect anatomical falsehood. There 
is a graceful sweep from the shoulder to the 
thigh, but it cute away all beauty with the 
truth. Much of this feeling is shown in 



other parts of, the group, and we will ven- 
ture, with little hesitation, to say, that 
Crawford himself neither enjoyed the pro- 
duction of it, nor valued it greatly when 
completed. There is some admirable finish 
in it, but what does polish amount to if 
given to pebbles? and, when the basis of a 
work of Art is wrong, it grows worse as 
its parts are more perfect. 

Brown's Indian illustrates the application 
of the spirit of the Greek art to common 
forms. The figure is that of a young In- 
dian, in the act of striking a panther, 
which crouches at his feet. Here is unity 
resulting from the elaboration into form of 
a central idea; the development of the 
figure from its inmost planes, so that you 
feel through all the muscle markings the 
just position of the bones beneath. The 
energy and force of fully and normally de- 
veloped humanity thrown into action, re- 
ceive embodiment in it. With such an idea 
to work out, Brown went among the In- 
dian tribes, and drew, and modelled, and 
studied in action, the forms of the only 
people, perhaps, who at this present day 
show the perfect state of the physique 
which the Greek athletse possessed, and 
from his studies drew the knowledge em- 
bodied in this statue. He has placed the 
youth in an attitude of withdrawal, and 
with the right arm raised to strike. The 
action is instantaneous, and calls the whole 
muscular system into activity. The strongly 
planted right foot, from which he draws 
back, resting his weight on the elastic left 
leg, the left hand, partially clenched, drawn 
up to the inflated chest, all unite to make 
the immediate action most powerful and 
effective. The unity of the figure in this 
respect is admirable, and most subtly .stu- 
died ; for the action is instantaneous, and 
mnst be caught from nature, but carried 
out with consummateanatomical knowledge. 
It gives most forcibly the idea of a sudden 
action, into which the whole muscular 
energy of the man is thrown. 

But in all this, there is yet none of the 
characteristic trait of Greek sculpture. 
This intensity and unity of action exists 
only in the Fighting Gladiator, and not at 
all in the Venus or Apollo, and the Indian 
might have expressed them with much less 
art than it possesses. It shows its rarest 
qualities in the intensity, subtlety, and 
singleness of feeling with which the ideal 
of healthy activity has been worked out 
through the details. Follow the model- 
ling as closely as you will, you can 
scarcely perceive its delicacy; the divi- 
sions, the insertions of the muscles, are so 
subtly rendered, that there is not an inch 
of truth which does not contain anatomical 
truth. And we feel the just development, 
so that every muscle, and every mass of 
muscles, holds that relation to the whole 
which the balance of power requires, and 
no part obtrudes itself at the expense of 
the whole. This is not a matter of science, 
but of intuition — not a matter which can 
be demonstrated, but felt only, and. scarcely 
defined even by those who feel it; but it is 
the greatest merit of which sculpture is 
capable in an arttetic point of view, and 
that in which, while the Greek artist, with 
his subtle intuitions, so perfectly developed 
by study of noble living forms, succeeded 
to a degree we cannot now appreciate, 
modern artists, with their substitution of 
knowledge for feeling, soience for intuition, 



fail most commonly and widely. The head 
of the Indian is in a just keeping with the 
body, the lips parted, and the brow knit 
nnder the angry impulse which impels the 
blow, heighten the impression of action in 
the whole. 

Such a statue as this can never be popu- 
lar, because it demands both knowledge 
and feeling, not given to the majority at- 
any time ; but it must win its way to higher 
esteem with each year of its existence. 
We go to pay reverence to Kiss' Amazon, 
whose coarse energy and power all can ap- 
preciate, but here among us has grown up 
a work of subtler artistic merit, which 
would seem to want foreign acknowledg- 
ment to give us faith in ourselves and our 
art. 

STAB PAPEBS. 

BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

It must needs be, it seems to us, that 
every man whose religious nature is rightly 
developed, should feel the influences of 
nature more keenly because of such de- 
velopment, and shall even find a pleasure 
in them which the professional student of 
Nature does not. We have listened with 
delight to the passages of Beecher's ser- 
mons, which were illustrated by studies 
from nature, and have recognized in them 
a breadth of mind and delicacy of thought 
derivable only from loving and close con- 
tact with the sun-lit and song-filled outer 
world — a widening of the range of sym- 
pathies, and a strengthening of the bands 
of relation between the material and the 
spiritual most uncommon in modern litera- 
ture, and which distinguishes him among 
cotemporary divines. Seeing nature as she 
should be seen, as the visible form result- 
ing from the operation of the Divine laws, 
and as having its highest use in its effect an 
the human soul, he has found life flitting 
like summer clouds, and the spirit to wither 
and die like the rootless herb. 

To a mind so constituted, a landscape 
incites more than perception, and its image 
sinks deeper than the retina — sunlight is 
more than heat, and the brook murmurs 
something about eternal harmonies which 
is not heard by duller ears. There is a 
force and value in the impressions of beauty 
to such a one, a moral which leads him to 
insist that others shall look with him to 
the east, and listen to the song which he 
hears at the sunrise, and so he points his 
sermons with the beauties which pieroed 
his own soul most deeply. This is, per- 
haps, the truest and noblest way of enjoy- 
ing nature. An artist studies her more 
deeply, but the necessity to reproduce clogs 
his flow of feeling — technical considerations 
cumber it, and there is something in the 
thought of reporting her for the news- 
papers, as it were, which restrains the joy- 
ousness and freedom of her communications. 
We doubt if any artist feels so impressively 
the spirit of her teachings as he would if 
free to go into the temple, and catch the 
inspiration without attention to the forms. 
It was in this way that the Greeks felt her, 
and in this way the true imaginative artist 
should, if it were not that there is demanded 
a compromise, between his enjoyment and 
his calling to tell the world what he gees. 
This difficulty does not lie in the way of 
our author, and .so, perhaps, his images de- 
rive from his freedom, a power of sympathy 
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and illustrative point, which pictures on 
canvas cannot have. So the apple tree 
buds with human hopes, and the rose blos- 
soms with memories of love. 

But we must not neglect the blossoms of 
fruit-trees. What a great heart an apple-tree 
must have ! What generous work it makes of 
blossoming! It is not content with a single 
bloom for each apple that is to be ; but a pro- 
fusion, a prodigality of blossom there must be. 
The tree is but a huge bouquet. It gives you 
twenty times as much as there is need for, and 
evidently because it loves to blossom. We will 
praise this virtuous tree. Not beautiful in 
form, often clumpy, cragged, and rude ; but it 
is glorious in beauty when efflorescent. Nor is 
it a beauty only at a distance and in the mass. 
Pluck down a twig and examine as closely as 
you will; it will bear the nearest looking. 
The simplicity and purity of the white expand- 
ed flower, the half open buds slightly blushed, 
the little pink-tipped buds unopen, crowding up 
together like rosy children around an elder 
brother or sister, can anything surpass it? Why 
here is a cluster more beautiful than any you 
can make up artificially even if you select from 
the whole garden ! Wear this family of buds 
for my sake. It is all the better for being com- 
mon. I love a flower that all may have ; that 
belongs to the whole, and not to a select and ex- 
clusive few. Common, forsooth ! a flower can 
not be worn out by much looking at, as a road 
is by much travel. 

How one exhales, and feels his childhood 
coming back to him, when, emerging from the 
hard and hateful city streets, he sees orchards 
and gardens in sheeted bloom, — plum, cherry, 
pear, peach, and apple, waves and billows of 
blossoms rolling over the hill-sides, and down 
through the levels ! My heart runs riot. This 
is a kingdom of glory. The bees know it. 
Are the blossoms singing ? or is all this hum- 
ming sound the musis of bees ? The frivolous 
flies, that never seem to be thinking of any 
thing, are rather sober and solemn here. Such 
a sight is equal to a sunset, which is but a blos- 
soming of the clouds. 

It is with flowers as with friends. Many 
maytbe loved, but few much loved. Wild 
honeysuckles in the wood, laurel bushes in the 
very legality of bloom, are very beautiful to you. 
But they are color and form only. They seem 
strangers to you. You have no memories re- 
posed in them. They bring back nothing from 
Time. They point to nothing in the future. 
But a wild-brier starts a genial feeling. It is 
the country cousin of the rose; and that has 
always been your pet. ' You have nursed it, 
and defended it; you have had it for compa- 
nionship as you wrote; it has stood by your 
pillow while sick; it has brought remembrance 
to you, and conveyed your kindest feelings to 
others. You remember it as a mother's favo- 
rite; it speaks to you of your own childhood,— 
that white rosebush that snowed, in the corner 
by the door; that generous bush that blushed 
red in the garden with a thousand flowers 
whose gorgeousness was among the first things 
that drew your childish eye, and which 'always 
comes up before you when you speak of child- 
hood. You remember, too, that your mother 
loved roses. As you walked to church she 
plucked off a bud and gave you, which you ear- 
ned because you were proud to do as she did. 
You remember how, in the listening hour of 
sermon, her roses fell neglected on her lap— and 
how you slyly drew one and another of them • 
and how, when she came to, she looked for them 
under her handkerchief, a»d on the floor, until 
spying the ill-repressed glee of your face, she 
smiled such a look of love upon you, as made a 
rose for ever after seem to you as if it smiled 
a mother's smile.— Discourse of Flowers 



In which •' discourse" he enunciates this 
inevitable truth : 

He who only does not appreciate floral beauty 
is to be pitied like any other man who is born 
imperfect. It is a misfortune not unlike blind- 
ness. But men who contemptuously reject 
flowers as effeminate and unworthy of man- 
hood, reveal a certain coarseness. Were flowers 
fit to eat or drink, were they stimulative of 
passions, or could they be gambled with like 
stocks and public consciences, they would take 
them up just where finer minds would drop 
them, who love them as revelations of God's 
sense of beauty, as addressed to the taste, and 
to something finer and deeper than taste, to 
that power within us which spiritualizes mat- 
ter, and communes with God through His work, 
and not for their paltry market value. 

But it is not always, even with those 
who are capable of feeling the moral of 
nature, that the descriptive power exists 
as it is shown in " Stab Papers." The 
keen memory for individual facts, which is 
necessary to reproduce the scene itself, is 
not common. We quote a few exquisite 
passages which illustrate Beecher's gift in 
this respect : 

As for me, if I please to bathe, I have a little 
lake down yonder. Just now there is not a 
ripple on its surface — a falling insect here and 
there dimples it, and a fish, in taking in the 
petty Jonah, increases the dimple to a circlet. 
When, wading on the silver sand, I at length 
have depth to plunge, the ripple runs half across 
to yonder shore. Fishing? yes, I go down with 
great possessions of various tackle; but the 
perch are small, pickerel scarce, and pout only 
go out at dusk ; so that one forgets his line, and 
falls off into a dream, or rows about the tran- 
quil river, along the fringe of bushes, then 
among lily-pads, then toward the mouth of the 
inlet, then along the shaded edge, where deep, 
dark pine-woods for ever murmur. Now and 
then a fish leaps up and falls back with a splash. 
Or your oar, poised for a second, sheds musical 
pearls into the pure lake, or the cracking of 
sticks tells you that a cow breaks through the 
thicket to drink — two cows evidently in the 
water, one drinking upward and the other down- 
ward, lip to Up ! These are our bathings and fish- 
ings. By the way, those white pond-lilies ! Is 
there another flower, its adjuncts also considered, 
so exquisitely beautiful. The rare form of its 
elongated cup, the interior coronet of stamens 
and pistils, delicately gold-colored, the green 
and pink-edged sepals, its delicious fragrance, 
make it a very queen. It chooses some nook 
or bay along the lake's edge, spreads out its 
large shield-like leaf, and floats its snow T white 
blossom on the surface. Flowers growing from 
the soil are full beautiful, but flowers growing 
out of crystal water are beyond all words of 
beauty. 

In the morning, look out eastward. A vale 
with every conceivable undulation stretches full 
thirty miles from north to south. It lies al- 
most under you. It is so near that you see 
the farm-houses, the orchards, the groups of 
trees, the corn-fields, the yellow rye, and the 
now half-ripe oats. It is not an even, level 
valley, but a collection of wide swells or rolls 
of land setting in on the north, and but half 
commingling when they reach the lake right 
over opposite to us. Indeed, so broken and 
stony are the features, that it would not be a 
valley at all if it were not for the hills that shut 
it in on either side. And these hills are made 
up of multitudes of little hills piled together in 
every way that is beautiful. The little stream, 
that finds its course through the valley among 
mounds and rounds and hillocks, seems uncer- 
tain of its way, and sets trees and bushes along 
its banks, for fear of forgetting where to flow. 



The' brook has fairly reflected itself in the air — 
for see that film of silver mist, thin as gauze, 
hanging above the stream, clear down to the 
lake 1 

Meantime, the sun is wheeling behind the 
mountains, for you are just at the foot of the 
eastern ridge of Mount Washington (not of the 
White Mountains, but of the Taconic range in 
Connecticut). Already its broad shade begins 
to fall down upon the plain. The side of the 
mountain is solemn and sad. Its ridge stands 
sharp against a fire-bright horizon. Here and 
there a tree has escaped the axe of the char- 
eoalers, and shaggily marks the sky. Through 
the heavens are slowly sailing continents of 
magnificent fleece mountains — Alps and Andes 
of vapor. They, too, have their broad shadows. 
Upon yonder hill, far to the east of us, you see 
a cloud-shadow making grey the top, while the 
base is radiant with the sun. Another cloud- 
shadow is moving with stately grandeur along 
the valley of the Housatonic ; and, if you rise 
to a little eminence, you may see the brilliant 
landscape growing dull in the sudden obscura- 
tion on its forward line, and growing as sud- 
denly bright upon its rear trace. How majes- 
tically that shadow travels up those steep and 
precipitous mountain sides ! How it scoops 
down the gorge and valley and moves along 
the plain ! 

But now the mountain-shadow on the west 
is creeping down into the meadow. It has 
crossed the road where your horse stands bitch- 
ed to the paling of a deserted little house. 

We have commenced our notice of " Star 
Papers" with the " Experiences of Nature," 
because Nature is the threshold of Art, 
and must first be studied, and in some de- 
gree comprehended, before the teachings of 
Art can have a basis to build on. But 
because one understands Nature, and thence 
loves Art as a reproduction, it does not ne- 
cessarily follow that he understands Art 
also. A certain practical and artistic train- 
ing is necessary to this. Our author deeply 
mistakes when he asserts that "it is the 
end of Art to inoculate men with the love 
for nature." It is true that Art has a 
minor office in assisting us to understand 
Nature more deeply, bat there must first of 
all be a deep-seated love of nature, before 
there can be any true understanding of her, 
or comprehension of the purposes of Art. 
There is much truth in Berkeley's famous 
proposition — that there is no matter — not 
literal truth but spiritual. Matter has an 
existence, we know, but it has no impor- 
tance to ns, save that it furnishes us with 
certain impressions, and those impressions 
once received, the matter may perish so far 
as we are concerned. We cannot do any- 
thing with the external world, but with the 
images and ideas derived thence, we may 
build and idealize, and so perfect a world, 
and this Art does for ns. If our author 
had thoroughly realized this, he would have 
written differently on Art. Yet it is curious 
to see how a strong sense of beauty leads 
men through all the mazes of merely in- 
tellectual controversy to more correct in- 
dividual judgments than those attain to 
who approach Art with process of reason- 
ing, but without the instinct of the beau- 
tiful. The impressions of painters are in 
the main correct, and the exceptions are 
easily accountable for. The fact is, that 
the criticism of Art has been so long that 
of falsehood, that it wants some great ico- 
noclast to dash to pieces all images of au- 
thority, and leave the mind free of all im- 
pressions, and thus capable of seeing inde- 
pendently — some one who dares say, and 
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can maintain, that Mnrillo is a namby- 
pambyism — Poussiii a worthless piece of 
marble — Guido a formalism, devoid of vi- 
tality, and Olande a skillful harmonizer of 
nonsense, for these men, and many others, 
maintain their power over the world only 
by popular prejudice. We look for, and 
too often think we find, qualities we sup- 
posed to exist, but which are figments of 
commentators' brains — " Gnido's grace" 
has passed into a proverb, yet never has a 
man departed further from true grace than 
Guido. This authority confuses all true 
and humble minds, and we need scarcely 
wonder that Beecher should see shadows 
as substance, when the critics of ages had 
affirmed tbeir identity, and reverence for- 
bade an examination, which seemed almost 
sacrilegious. The genuine, uninterfered- 
with imprersions of such a mind would be 
exceedingly valuable, but how shall we get 
them when the world is full of such here- 
sies as that Poussin is the perfection of 
composition, and Claude's the ideal of all 
landscapes ! But our author has hit some 
home truths in his notes. 

Such of Turner's pictures as I saw were 
utterly displeasing to me. I rejoiced over 
Gainsborough, a copy of one of whose little 
landscapes, you will remember, I have. Etty's 
paintings seemed all tinsel to me — skin — skin, 
without depth or thought, just such things on 
canvas as we find engraved in ladies' magazines 
for fashions. Ah, how I wished that I might 
own, or have within reach, the young female 
figures of Greuze — a French painter. I never 
saw such sweetness, innocence, and simplicity 
of character. They are not at all insipid, as 
innocence usually is. at least on canvas. 

Teniers and Ostade are names which are al- 
most words of description with novelists and 
descriptive writers, and it was pleasant to me 
to see a few of their works. Such as I saw 
were very close and smooth imitations of na- 
tural objects. 

Poussin always seemed cold and stiff to me, 
and I could not persuade myself to look upon 
his pictures. They chilled me, or tended to 
check good spirits. 

Turner cannot be understood except by 
long study, first of Nature, and then of 
himself, and we can understand the judg- 
* ment passed on him. 

But while we could not, under the cir- 
cumstances, expect much in the way of 
criticism, we are interested in his first im- 
pressions, which he gives as follows: 

The first feeling which overwhelmed me was 
that of surprise — profound wonder. It seemed 
as if all picture-admiration, before, had been of 
one sort, but this of another and higher, — the 
result of instant conversion, if the expression be 
not irreverent. The number of pictures — the 
great number of good pictures ! — not stuff to fill 
up, — but noble, enchanting pieces, some of vast 
size, of wonderful brilliancy, of novel subjects, 
in positions the most favorable for the finest 
effect, — all this filled me with exquisite suprise. 
Can you imagine the feelings which you would 
have, if, after all the flowers you have seen, 
you should, in a chance drive, unexpectedly 
come into some mountain-pass, and find the 
sides far up perfectly overspread with flowers, 
the most beautiful and new, of all forms, of 
every color, of fragrance surpassing any hither- 
to found, of every size, and so growing that one 
set off another, and all of them spread abroad 
on ruby rocks, with diamonds, and every pre- 
cious stone, gleaming out between the leaves ! 
In some such way did I stand surprised when 
first in these grand galleries. 



This surprise soon changed to a more com- 
plex pleasure. It was not the enjoyment of 
color, alone ; nor of form, nor of the composi- 
tion, nor of the Rentiment of the pieces, but a 
harmony of pleasure from all of these. The 
walls beam upon you as if each was a summer ; 
and, like one strolling at summer's eve, you can 
not tell whether it be the clouds, the sky, the 
light, the shadows, the scenery, or the thousand 
remembrances which rise over the soul in such 
an hour, that give the pleasure. I saw all that 
the painter painted, and more ; I imagined in 
each scene (for the most were pictures of hu- 
man forms) what had gone before, and what 
had followed. I talked with the beautiful or 
fearful creatures, and they spake to me. As I 
gradually journeyed down the gallery, the sense 
of multitudinous beauty increased, and all that 
I had seen and all that I was seeing seeir.ed to 
run together and form a bewildering sense of 
tropical luxuriance of conception and execution. 
There was that same individuality of picture 
that there is of trees in a forest ; and yet, like 
trees, each picture seemed to extend its branches 
into others, so that there was a unity — a forest. 

The sense of beauty — beauty of every kind — 
of form, feature, expression, attitude, intent, 
grouping — beauty of drawing, of coloring, of 
each thing by itself, and of all together — was 
inexpressible. 

After a time this passed away, and I began 
to select one and another picture for special 
examination. They contested with each other 
for supremacy in my regard. One is sustained 
for a longer time under a degree of attention 
and high excitement, than you could have sup- 
posed it possible. Hour after hour passes, and 
no sense of exhaustion warns you of time. 
Joy, and the higher powers of pleasurable ex- 
citement, I think have no such thing as lime. 
Poets have sung this of love. But I am con- 
scious now that is a fact of all intense and pure 
excitements that have in them a loving spiritual 
element. 

I could not tell whether hours or minutes 
were passing. It was a blessed exhalation of 
soul, in which I seemed freed from matter and, 
as a diffused intelligence, to float in the atmos- 
phere. I could not believe that a dull body was 
the centre from which thought and emotion 
radiated. I had a sense of expansion, of ethe- 
realization, which gave me some faint sense of 
a spiritual state. Nor was I in a place alto- 
gether unfitted for sUch a state. The subjects 
of many of the work — suffering, heroic resis. 
tance, angels, Arcadian scenes, especially the 
scenes of Christ's life and death — seemed a not 
unfitting accompaniment to my mind, and sug- 
gested to me, in a glorious vision, the drawing 
near of a redeemed soul to the precincts of 
Heaven ! 0, with what an outburst of soul did 
I implore Christ to wash me and all whom I 
loved in His precious blood, that we might not 
fail of entering the glorious city, whose builder 
and maker is God ! All my sins seemed not 
only sins, but great deformities. They seemed 
not merely affronts against God, but insults to 
my own nature. My soul snuffed at them, and 
trod them down as the mire in the street. 
Then, holy and loving thoughts toward God or 
toward man, seemed to me to be as beautiful 
as those fleecy islets along the west at sunset, 
crowned with glory; and the gentler aspira- 
tions for goodness and nobleness and knowledge 
seemed to me like silvery mists through which 
the morning is striking, wafting them gently 
and in wreaths and films heavenward. Great 
deeds, heroism for worthy objects, for God or 
for one's fellows, or for one's own purity, 
seemed not only natural, but as things without 
which a soul could not live. 

But at length I perceived myself exhausted, 
not by any sense of fatigue (I had no sense or 
body), but by perceiving that my mind would 
not fix upon material objects, but strove to act 
by itself. Thus, a new picture was examined 



only for an instant, and then I exhaled into all 
kinds of golden dreams and visions. 

I left the gallery, and in this mood, as I 
threaded my way back, how beautiful did every- 
thing and every body seem ! The narrow 
streets were beautiful for being narrow, and the 
broad ones for being broad ; old buildings had 
their glory, and new structures had theirs; 
children were all glorified children ; I loved the 
poor workmen that I saw in the confined and 
narrow shops ; the various women, young and 
old, with huge buck-baskets, or skipping hither 
and thither on errands, all seemed happy, and 
my soul blessed them as I passed. My own 
joy of being, overflowed upon everything which 
I met. Sometimes, singing to myself or smil- 
ing to others, so as to make men think, doubt- 
less, that I had met some good luck, or was on 
some prosperous errand of love, I walked on 
through street after street, turning whichever 
corner, to the right or left, happened to please 
the moment, neither knowing nor caring where 
I went, but always finding something to see, 
and enjoying all things. Nor do I know yet by 
what instinct I rounded up my joumeyings by 
finding my proper lodging. That night I slept, 
as to my body, but felt little difference between 
dreaming asleep and dreaming awake. 

And now I dare say you will all of you critU 
cise such a wild way of examining pictures. You 
will pronounce it most unphilosopbica), render- 
ing one liable to admire withont discrimination 
or justice. But in things that respect the feel- 
ings, no man is sane who does not know how 
to be insane on proper occasions 1 As to a 
critical judgment, or technical study of pictures 
upon a first visit, I should as soon think of 
reading my wife's letter as a grammarian, or of 
looking at a rose sent me for a token of love, 
with the eye of a mere botanist. To make my 
first visit to a gallery of paintings a process of 
studying causes, instead of experiencing effects, 
would be to throw away an exquisite pleasure, 
and one which omitted could never be recalled. 
Only once in a man's life can he be or see what 
I have been or seen. There is but OnB first 
time to any thing ; and he is foolish indeed that 
squanders it by giving himself to analysis, in- 
stead of yielding himself to sympathy and en- 
thusiasm ; and the more artless and unashamed 
his enjoyment, the better. The first merit of 
pictures is the effect which they can produce 
upon the mind ; — and the first step of a sen- 
sible man should be to receive involuntary 
effects frem them. Pleasure and inspiration 
first, analysis afterward. The more perfectly 
one can abandon himself, the more true he can 
be to his real feelings and impressions, the 
wiser he is. It is a glorious thing to have a 
freshet in the soul 1 To have the better feel- 
ings overflow their banks and carry out of the 
channel all the dull obstructions of ordinary 
life. It reveals us to ourselves. It augments 
the sense of being. In these higher moods of 
feeling there is intuitional moral instruction, to 
the analysis of which the intellect comes after- 
ward with slow steps. Therefore, I said to the 
pictures, " I am here ; I am yours ; do what 
you will with me ; I am here to be intoxicated." 
My feelings opened out to them as flowers upon 
a southward slope would open to the morning 
sun, letting its stimulation develop whatever 
was in them to be developed. They took me 
at my word, and such another revel — such an 
ethereal intoxication, drunk from the cup of 
heavenly beauty, I shall not have again, until 
I drink that new wine of the Kngdom of 
Heaven ! 

Extravagant as this may seem, it is the 
time impression of a sensitive mind. He 
solves in an instant the problem of the nude 
in Art, which, indeed, is a question almost 
patent, save for our self-deceptive devotion 
to sense. 

I am heartily tired of French nakedness. 
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Their second-rate painters seem to abhor noth- 
ing so much as linen. I think myself not to 
be fastidious in such things. I am willing al- 
ways to see the human form sculptured or 
painted when it seems to,subserve a good pur- 
pose. If it be natural that it should under 
such and such circumstances be disrobed, I do 
not turn away from it, provided the sentiment 
is noble, and predominates to such a degree as 
to make the condition of the figure a secondary 
and scarcely perceived affair. But, so to paint 
women, that, against the propriety of the thing 
(to say nothing of morals), you admire beauty 
instead of following the sentiment ; or to select 
subjects which require effeminacy and luxury, 
and corresponding representatives, is too bad. 
I am sick of naked harems. The Turk refuses 
a sight of his women even when dressed. The 
French are courteous to the other extreme. I 
could not help feeling, at length, and not alone 
of this gallery, that a yard of linen would be, 
of itself, almost an object of beauty ; and quite 
original, too, as an idea of art, among a certain 
class of French painters. 

We wish that many others of our divines 
might study divinity, where Henry "Ward 
Beecher has studied it, and would give us 
less of icy thought, and more of the fervid 
feeling and happy content breathed through 
Star Papers. 



"Ripe Old Age." — In the June number of 
Hunt's Merchants' Magazine is' a table of the 
average age attained by men pursuing different 
occupations. Some of its facts are of such 
general interest that we glean them from it, and 
present them in chronological order. 

The man that dies youngest, as might be 
expected, perhaps, is the Railway Brakeman. 
His average age is only 27. Yet this must 
be taken with some allowance, from the fact 
that hardly any but young and active men are 
employed in the capacity. 

At the same age dies the Factory Work- 
woman, through the combined influence of 
confined air, sedentary posture, scant wages, 
and unremitting toil. 

Then comes the Railway Baggageman, who 
is smashed, on an average, at 30. 

Milliners and Dressmakers live but little 
longer. The average age of the one is 32, and 
the other 33. 

The Engineer, the Fireman, the Conductor, 
the Powder Maker, the Well Digger, and the 
Factory Operative, all of whom are exposed to 
sudden and violent deaths, die on an average 
under the age of 35. 

The Cutler, the Dyer, the Leather Dresser, 
the Apothecary, the Confectioner, the Cigar 
Maker, the Printer, the Silversmith, the Painter, 
the Shoe Cutter, the Engraver and the Machinist, 
all of whom lead confined lives in an unwhole- 
some atmosphere, none of them reach the 
average age of 40. 

The Musician blows his breath all out of his 
body at 40. The Editor knocks himself into pi 
at the same age. 

Then come trades that are active or in a 
purer air. The Baker lives to the average age 
of 43, the Butcher to 49, the Brickmaker to 
47, the Carpenter to 49, the Furnace Man to 
42, the Mason to 48, tie Stone Cutter to 43, 
the Tanner to 49, the Tinsmith to 41, the 
Weaver to 44, the Drover to 40, the Cook to 
45, the Inn Keeper to 46, the Laborer to 44, 
the Domestic Servant (female) to 43. The 
Tailor lives to 43, the Tailoress to 41. 

Why should the Barber live till 50, if not to 
show the virtue there is in personal neatness 
and soap and water ? 

Those who average over half a century 
among mechanics are those who keep their 
muscles and lungs in healthful and moderate 
exercise, and are not troubled with weighty 



cares. The Blacksmith hammers till 51, the 
Cooper till 59, the Builder till 52, the Ship- 
wright till 56, and the Wheelwright till 50. 
The Miller lives to be whitened with age as 
well as flour, at 61. The Ropemaker lengthens 
the threads of life to 54. Merchants ave- 
rage 52. 

Professional men live longer than is gene- 
rally supposed. Litigation kills clients some- 
times, but seldom lawyers, for they average 
55. Physicians prove their usefulness by pro- 
longing their own lives to the same period. 
Clergymen, who, it is to be presumed, enjoy 
a greater mental serenity than others, last 
till 65. 

Seafaring life and its adjuncts, seem, instead 
of dangerous, to be actually conducive to lon- 
gevity. We have already seen that the Ship- 
wright lives till 56. The Sailor averages 43, 
the Caulker 64, the Sailmaker 52, the Stevedore 
57, the Ferryman 65, and the Pilot 64. 

A dispensation of Providence that "Maine 
Law" men may consider incomprehensible is, 
that Brewers and Distillers live to the ripe age 
of 64. 

Last and longest lived come Paupers 67, and 
" Gentlemen " 68. The only two classes that 
do nothing for themselves, and live on their 
neighbors, outlast all the rest. Why should 
they wear out, when they are always idle ? — 
Albany Journal. 

A recent pamphlet from the press of one of 
the first Paris publishers, for the benefit of Eng- 
lish and American visitors, contains a descrip- 
tion of the " Hotel des Invalides," evidently 
translated from the French by a Frenchman. 
It contains some tall English. Speaking of the 
last words of Napoleon, the translator says : — 

" Touching wish of a deading man, will of 
an emperor expiring in the exile, realized by a 
king who ought to go, he too, to carry his ash on 
the foreign land." 

The spire of the church is thus described : — 

" At last, from the summit of the steeple, 
rushes in the sky one fluted obelisk !" 

Further on, we are told : — 

" It is in this darkish asylum, shutted by a 
gridiron, that the visitor shall see to the light 
of a funeral lamp, the Emperor's statue where 
the white marble detaches itself happily on the 
dark blue of the badge of the bottom !" 

What could be funnier than the following 
apostrophe to the idea which buried Duroc and 
Bertrand by the side of Napoleon :— 

" Splendid thought, noble historical triology ; 
the Courage and the Friendship watching to the 
door of the Glory ! That accommodation has 
something of homeric, it might be a song of 
the Illiade, so much the thought which presides 
to that arrangement is filled with poesy, with 
grand, with simplicity, and with proper !" 

This production of " allied literature," has 
passed the censorship of the French press and 
is duly authorized I — Congregalionalist. 

The following epitaph we copied from a tomb- 
stone in a village of the Old Colony, hardly an 
hour's walk from Plymouth rock : — 

" In memory of E. H. B., &c, 

An honest man here lies at rest 
As e'er God with his image blest, 
The friend of man, the friend of truth, 
The friend of age and guide of youth I 
Pew hearts like his with virtue warmed, 
Few heads with knowledge so informed ; 
If 'there's another world, he lives in Miss, 
If there is none— he made the most of this I" 
—CongrtaaMonalist. 

Railroad Poetry. — A correspondent of the 
Broome county Republican, describes his jaunt 
over the Syracuse and Birmingham Railroad, 
from Cortland, in the following poetical strain : 

So much I wrote in Cortland's bounds — and 
would have finished there, had not the down 
train's whistle loud resounded through the air. 
So shaking Fairchild by the hand, who said 



come up again, I bid farewell to every fear, and 
jumped upon the train. Rushiug round the 
hill-side, darting o'er the plain, over the rivers, 
under roads, Van Bergen drove his train. The 
moon threw bright effulgent rays on each small 
ripple's crest; the river seemed a riband 
stretched across the meadow's breast; the 
evening wind came stealing through the car 
with gentle sigh, and brought a cinder from the 
engine, spang into my eye ; few and short were 
the prayers I said, and I spoke not a word of 
sorrow, but I rubbed at my eye till I made it 
red, and knew 'twould be sore on the morrow. 
We soon got home at the rate we ran, at an 
hour just right for retiring, and down from his 
post came the engine man, and the fireman 
ceased his firing. And thus I too will cease 
with this, a moral to the tale — be always sure 
to " mind your eye," when riding on a rail ! 

Carriage Road to Mount Washington. — 
The Mount Washington Road Company are 
now pushing on the work of grading up the 
mountain as rapidly as possible. Between two 
and three miles are finished, and the whole is to 
be completed this fall. The cost of the road is 
estimated to be about $50,000. The stock is 
all taken. The average grade of the road is one 
foot rise to every 9 1-2 lineal. The carriages, 
of which we have just seen a model, are to be 
of omnibus form, each to hold twelve persons. 
The vehicles are to be drawn by four horses. 
The passengers will not sit facing each other, 
nor facing the front, but half way between those 
two positions. A separate seat is arranged for 
each passenger, and each carriage has only seats 
inside. 

The body of the carriage is so arranged as to 
be raised in rear in ascending, and in the front 
in descending the mountain, so as to keep the 
body on a level. The brake is so applied to the 
wheels as to ensure perfect safety, being operated 
much in the same way as railroad brakes. The 
only difference is that these are moved by the 
feet of the driver instead of his hands. A safety 
strap passes up into the carriage, and by a ring 
lying on the bottom, the motion of the horses 
may be arrested by any one, of the passengers, 
if necessary. — Boston Transcript. 

* * * Difficulties overcome in any art 
or science, may give reputation of skill, on some 
occasions, where no really useful or agreeable 
object is attained. Amongst scientific men, 
artists and poets, who have little intercourse 
with the world at large, these technical triumphs 
are too much valued. What may be termed a 
legitimate and praiseworthy aim, is where suc- 
cess produces great general advantage or grati- 
fication. In my own branch of the Art, for in- 
stance, an undulating bank, made up of a great 
variety of grasses, wild flowers, docks, etc., etc., 
which, when represented with genuine taste and 
genius, is one of the most beautiful and at- 
tractive objects that can occupy the foreground 
of a picture, becomes in the hands of a man 
who can only paint it with considerable me- 
chanical intricacy and skill, an ineffective, and 
sometimes even a disagreeable object. — Collins. 

" The waving line and graceful playfulness 
of the joints of children, closely imitated, would 
immortalize the painter who should persevere in 
his observations on them — which he may, ad 
infinitum." — Life of Collins. 

A sketchy picture is easily done, because one 
is accustorned to overlook in it a hundred vio- 
lations of truth, which are insisted upon in a 
finished picture. In making sketches, the very 
violations of the laws of nature is a proof of 
"spirit," as it is called. — Collins. 

A vitreous enamel to prevent iron from oxi- 
dation has been discovered. No heat, acid, or 
manual violence separates the iron and its co- 
vering. It will be used to line gas-pipes, cover 
roofs, and sheath ships. — Athenaeum. 



